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impulse to the negotiations. Poincare again instructed
Cambon to ask Grey for a written agreement Grey finally
consented to give one. But before taking such an important
step he rightly believed that it should be known to and
approved by the whole Cabinet, and all its members were
at last informed of the Anglo-French "conversations" which
h,ad been going on since 1906. He also insisted that it should
not take the shape of a formal diplomatic document, but
merely of a personal correspondence between himself and
M. Cambon.201 Accordingly, on November 22, he handed
M. Cambon a letter which had been approved by the Cab-
inet, and received one in similar terms from him in exchange
next day. Grey's cautiously expressed letter was as follows:
FOREIGN OFFICE,
My dear Ambassador,                     November 22, 1912,
From time to time in recent years the French and British
naval and military experts have consulted together. It has
always been understood that such consultation does not re-
strict the freedom of either Government to decide at any
future time whether or not to assist the other by armed
force. We have agreed that consultation between experts is
not, and ought not to be regarded as, an engagement that
commits either Government to action in a contingency that
has not arisen and may never arise. The disposition, for in-
stance, of the French and British fleets respectively at the
present moment is not based upon an engagement to co-
operate in war.
You have, however, pointed out that, if either Government
had grave reason to expect an unprovoked attack by a third
Power, it might become essential to know whether it could
in that event depend upon the armed assistance of the other.
I agree that, if either Government had grave reason to ex-
pect an unprovoked attack by a third Power, or something
that threatened the general peace, it should immediately dis-
cuss with the other whether both Governments should act
201 Poincare, I, 219 ff.; Grey, I, 93 ff.